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71 to  Other  Obligation  But  Love-. 

To  Serve  the  Truth  and  One  Another 

Tor  the  preservation  of  love,  concord  and  a good  decorum 
in  this  Meeting,  'tis  earnestly  desired  that  al  business  that 
comes  before  it,  be  managed  with  gravity  and  moderation , 
in  much  love  and  cdmity,  without  reflections  or  retorting,  which 
is  but  reasonable  as  well  as  Comely,  since  we  have  no  other 
obligation  tepon  each  other  but  love  which  is  the  very  bond 
oj  our  Society:  and  therein  to  serve  the  Truth  and  one  another ; 
having  an  'Edge  single  to  it,  ready  to  sacrifice  every  private 
interest  to  that  of  Truth,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  Community. 

lOherfore  let  whatsoever  is  offered,  be  mildly  prposed,  and  so 
left  with  some  pause,  that  the  Meeting  may  have  opportunity 
to  weigh  the  matter,  and  have  a right  sense  gf  it,  that  there 
may  be  jognt  concurrence  of  the  whole,  oind  if  any  thing  be 

controverted  that  it  be  in  coolness  of  Spirit-,  calmlu  debated, 
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each  (jjermcf  tfidr  reason 3 and  sense,  tfieir  assent,  or  dissent, 
and  so  leave  it  without  stri veiny,  ednd  alsoe  that  but  one 
speake  at  once,  and  the  rest  hear,  oind  that  private  debates 
and  discourses  be  avoyeded,  and  cm  attend  the  present 
business  j the  Meeting.  So  will  thinys  be  carryed  on  Sweetly 
as  become  us,  to  our  comfort-,  and  love  and  unity  be  in- 
creased-. and  we  better  serve  Truth  and  our  Society. 

Minute  Booh,  Wiltshire  Qiearterlg  Meeting, 
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“Submitting  One  to  Another  in  Lowness  of 
Heart  ...” 

In  these  pages  Friends  recall  us  to  our  purposes 
as  a Meeting  for  Business  reminding  us,  in  the 
words  of  Wiltshire  Quarterly  Meeting,  1 678,  that 
we  have  no  other  obligation  upon  each  other  but 
love  . . . and  therein  to  serve  the  Truth  and  one 
another.  Monette  Thatcher  analyzes  contributions 
to  the  strengthening  and  inspiration  of  business 
meetings;  Catherine  Bruner  describes  the  luminous 
moment  when  something  newly  created  is  commun- 
icated in  Meeting  for  Business.  Madge  Seaver  calls 
us  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  orderly  gathering.  And 
Clear  Marks  offers  suggestions  for  a modification 
of  structure  in  the  Meeting  for  Business  which  may 
insure  broader  participation  and  quicker  concen- 
sus. 

An  example  of  the  light  of  Quaker  presence  is 
explored  by  Aimee  and  Langdon  Elsbree  in  “An 
Appreciation”  of  Letters  from  Szechwan.  And 
Richard  Bear,  young  Friend  from  Oregon,  shares 
his  longings  for  a simple  life  of  ordered  and  prayer- 
ful community  which  is  concerned  for  the  world 
in  active  ways. 

“Not  in  the  way  of  the  world,  as  a worldly  assem- 
bly of  men,  by  hot  contests,  by  seeking  to  out- 
speak and  overreach  one  another  in  discourse  . . . 
not  deciding  affairs  by  the  greater  vote,  . . . but  in 
the  wisdom,  love,  and  fellowship  of  God,  in  gravity, 
patience,  in  unity  and  concord,  submitting  one  to 
another  in  lowness  of  heart,  and  in  the  holy  spirit 
of  Truth  and  righteousness,  all  things  (are)  to  be 
carried  on.”  (Edward  Burrough,  1662) 

Shirley  Ruth 


Announcement  of  NPYM  Appointment 
Corresponding  Editor  to  Friends  Bulletin 
From  Oregon 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  has  appointed 
Pattiebuff  Bear,  P.O.  Box  44,  Deadwood,  OR 
97430  (phone:  503-964-3622)  as  Corresponding 
Editor  to  Friends  Bulletin  from  Oregon.  Alice 
Miles  will  continue  as  Corresponding  Editor  from 
NPYM  working  with  monthly  meetings  in  Washing- 
ton. Alice’s  address  is  8900  Libby  Rd.  N.E.,  Olym- 
pia, WA  98506  (phone:  206-943-3818). 
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Whose  Business  Is  It? 

Monette  Thatcher 
Eugene  Meeting 

My  first  experience  of  Friends  business  meeting 
as  I now  think  it  ought  to  be  occurred  at  the  first 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  I ever  attended  in  1954. 
Listed  on  the  schedule  was  a business  session  on 
“Membership.”  I was  accustomed,  in  non-Friends’ 
groups,  to  business  dealing  with  resolutions,  differ- 
ent factions  pushing  their  own  arguments,  voting 
to  determine  which  faction  won,  etc.  The  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  session  turned  out  to  be  a worship- 
ful session  with  inspired  statements  during  which 
Friends  sorted  out  what  it  means  to  be  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  I came  away  from  it 
enlightened  and  at  peace.  If  this  is  what  Friends 
meant  by  “business”  I thought,  I wanted  more  of 
it. 

In  the  many  business  sessions  of  yearly,  quarter- 
ly, and  monthly  meetings  I have  attended  since,  I 
have  been  observing  carefully  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
cover what  makes  the  difference  between  those 
meetings  that  leave  me  depleted  and  worn  out  and 
those  that  leave  me  strengthened  and  inspired.  My 
observations  have  brought  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  a strengthening  business  session  results  from 
(1)  wise  selection  of  the  agenda  and  (2)  careful 
attention  by  the  clerk  and  all  other  participants 
to  certain  guidelines  that  enable  the  Meeting  to 
stay  aware  of  the  Spirit. 

The  founders  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  gave  us  a 
good  guideline  for  the  selection  of  the  agenda  when 
when  they  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  “to  strengthen  and  support  one  another  in 
our  common  search  for  truth  and  inward  peace.” 
The  founders  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  were 
so  in  agreement  with  this  statement  that  they 
adopted  it  as  their  purpose  also.  Carrying  out 
this  purpose  does  involve  consideration  of  potlucks, 
clean  up,  telephones,  times  and  places  for  meetings, 
but  those  things  can,  if  we  let  them,  be  got  through 
with  dispatch  so  that  we  can  turn  our  attention  to 
those  things  that  are  more  fundamental  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  search  and  the  providing  of 
inward  peace. 

Another  consideration  in  bringing  things  to  the 
agenda  should  be  whether  or  not  this  is  the  appro- 
priate body  to  deal  with  the  matter.  I have  seen 
requests  for  an  international  yearly  meeting  to  take 
action  on  a national  issue,  an  interstate  yearly  meet- 
ing to  deal  with  a matter  concerning  one  of  its  com- 
ponent states.  We  ask  a Meeting  to  deal  with  things 


already  being  effectively  dealt  with  by  the  Service 
Committee, or  a Meeting  to  take  action  that  could 
be  more  effectively  carried  out  by  individual  action. 
Friends  can  save  much  time  and  hassle  by  asking 
themselves,  before  bringing  an  item  to  the  agenda, 
“Is  this  in  keeping  with  the  central  purpose  of  a 
Friends  Meeting  and  is  this  the  most  appropriate 
body  to  deal  with  this  matter?” 

Having  selected  the  appropriate  agenda,  how  can 
we  get  through  it  without  losing  sight  of  our  pur- 
pose? Following  are  some  guidelines  for  the  clerk 
and  for  the  other  participants  in  business  meeting 
that  seem  to  me  to  promote  a good  business  session: 
Guidelines  for  the  clerk: 

1.  Set  a worshipful  mood. 

2.  State  the  issue  and  what  is  expected  of  the 
Meeting,  i.e.  whether  approval  of  a committee 
recommendation,  a decision  between  two  or  more 
alternatives,  or  suggestions  for  individual  action. 

3.  Remind  Friends  when  they  stray  from  the 
issue. 

4.  Encourage  reticent  Friends  and  curb  those 
who  tend  to  monopolize. 

5.  Encourage  Friends  to  listen  to  each  other. 
Paraphrasing  and  summing  up  what  has  been  said 
can  help  to  do  this. 

6.  State  the  sense  of  the  Meeting  when  he/she 
believes  agreement  has  been  reached,  altering  his/ 
her  statement  when  disagreement  is  voiced. 

7.  Ask  the  recording  clerk  to  read  the  minute 
when  final  agreement  is  reached. 

Guidelines  for  other  participants: 

1.  Come  to  the  meeting  in  a spirit  of  worship 
and  with  minds  open  to  finding  the  best  course  of 
action  rather  than  with  minds  prepared  to  push  a 
particular  point  of  view. 

2.  Be  prepared  to  shed  whatever  light  you  have 
on  the  subject  at  hand. 

3.  Refrain  from  speaking  when  you  have  no 
leading  or  special  information  on  the  subject,  or  if 
what  you  have  to  say  has  already  been  voiced  by 
another. 

4.  Let  the  meeting  know  if  you  change  your 
mind  on  a subject  on  which  you  have  been  vocal, 
or  if  you  still  disagree  but  do  not  wish  to  block  the 
meeting  from  taking  action. 

5.  Announce  your  approval  when  you  agree 
with  a proposal. 

Both  the  clerk  and  other  participants  can  help  by 
remaining  sensitive  to  the  Spirit  of  the  meeting  and 
by  calling  for  a period  of  silence  if  they  find  them- 
selves getting  out  of  touch  with  that  Spirit. 

I believe  it  is  possible  to  have  business  meetings 

(continued  on  page  40) 
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(Whose  Business?:  cont.  from  page  39) 

that  are  strengthening  and  inspirational.  I believe 
this  because  I have  seen  it  happen.  And  because  I 
have  seen  it  happen,  I know  it  is  worth  the  prepar- 
ation, the  restraint,  and  the  vigilance  that  it  takes. 
Fortunately,  we  do  not  have  to  do  it  alone.  It  can 
happen  if,  as  Douglas  Steere  has  suggested,  we  don’t 
forget  who  it  is  who  really  sits  at  the  head  of  the 
Meeting. 

“NOTHING  MORE  PRECIOUS  THAN  THE 
MIND  OF  TRUTH  INWARDLY 
MANIFESTED’’ 

by  Catherine  Bruner 
Delta  Meeting 

The  sense  of  the  meeting:  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  creative  process  this  old  Quaker 
expression  stands  for.  In  our  attempts  to  bring 
order  into  meetings  for  business  we  are  in  danger 
of  fitting  ourselves  into  such  a rigid  mold  that  life 
goes  out  of  our  purposes.  Or  in  a Monthly  Meeting 
someone  with  a pet  project  uses  the  Meeting  by 
pushing  for  assent  to  words  or  action  before  others 
have  had  a chance  to  become  informed  or  to  think 
it  over;  and  in  assent  the  Meeting  lends  itself  to 
exploitation.  We  see  the  danger  in  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings  and  in  Yearly  Meeting.  A con- 
cern or  an  issue  in  the  larger  society  seems  to  some 
in  the  Meeting  something  we  should  do,  or  more 
usually  say,  something  about.  Perhaps  what  we  say 
with  the  weight  of  the  name,  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  behind  it  will  persuade  legislators  or  some 
of  the  public  through  the  media  (if  we  can  get  them 
to  give  it  space).  So  a minute  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  exercise  of  the  whole  is  written  out 
by  a committee,  maybe,  or  by  one  person  and  pre- 
sented to  the  gathering  for  adoption  as  their 
thought  and  conclusion.  Recently  this  process  of 
adopting  minutes  seems  to  have  been  going  less  and 
less  smoothly.  The  Clerk  presides  and  tries  to  keep 
order  but  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  reflect 
the  growing  thought  of  the  meeting.  There  are  dif- 
ferences over  wording,  and  we  end  with  a general 
feeling  of  discontent  and  frustration  but  don’t 
know  what  else  to  do.  The  idea  of  the  need  for 
unanimity  in  the  meeting,  as  mechanical  a concept 
as  counting  a majority  vote,  prevails. 

We  know  we  are  individualists  with  all  the  ten- 
dencies of  individualists  toward  anarchy  or  “ranter- 
ism,”  and  so  we  over-correct  toward  the  rigidity  of 


set,  pre-established  forms  and  miss  the  excitement 
of  creative  growth.  How  might  we  do  otherwise? 

We  might  begin  by  simplifying;  trying  to  reduce 
the  number  of  issues  and  concerns  to  come  before 
the  meeting.  These  should  be  real,  known  to  be 
already  matters  of  concern  to  sensitive  and 
informed  members.  We  might  ask  two  or  three 
Friends  holding  varying  points  of  view  to  speak  to 
the  issue. 

Then  begins  the  real  exercise  of  the  meeting.  We 
can’t  begin  with  “a  few  moments  of  silence,”  wor- 
ship put  on  from  the  outside,  as  it  were.  We  are 
seeking  for  what  John  Woolman  calls  the  “mind  of 
Truth  inwardly  manifested.”  And  we  can  take  to 
ourselves  an  exhortation  he  addresses  to  himself: 
“Thou  who  sometimes  travellest  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  and  art  made  very  welcome  by  thy 
friends  . . . , it  is  good  for  thee  to  dwell  deep,  that 
thou  mayest  feel  and  understand  the  Spirits  of 
People.”  We  who  sometimes  sit  in  meetings  for 
business,  it  is  good  for  us  to  dwell  deep  that  we 
may  feel  and  understand  . . . 

We  rise  to  speak  as  we  catch  our  individual  glim- 
merings of  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  mind  of 
Truth.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  to  reflect  these 
glimmerings  as  well  as  to  recognize  speakers.  From 
time  to  time  the  Clerk  may  attempt  a formulation 
of  the  development  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
which  may  help  the  meeting  to  see  its  general,  more 
than  individualistic  direction.  The  gathering  will  be 
quick  to  say,  “No,  that  isn’t  quite  it,”  and  to  try 
again  out  of  the  interludes  of  silence  that  occur  in 
such  a meeting.  As  the  process  goes  on,  it  becomes 
more  creative,  and  thoughts  emerge  that  no  one 
present  had  quite  had  before;  contexts  and  rela- 
tionships are  different;  a new  creation  emerges.  It 
may  not  be  world-shaking,  but  it  is  authentic. 

There  comes  the  luminous  moment  when  the  lis- 
tening Clerk  hears  the  right  words  being  spoken. 
Why  or  how  they  are  the  right  words  can  only  be 
experienced,  not  said.  The  Clerk,  listening  with 
complete  attention,  watching  faces,  forgetting  ego 
and  everything  but  the  building  thought  in  the 
gathered  minds  and  hearts  of  the  meeting,  simply 
knows  them  when  they  are  heard.  The  sense  of  the 
meeting  is  known;  the  formulation  of  a minute  is 
easy  and  done  then  and  there,  except  perhaps  for 
minor  editorial  perfecting  which  can  be  approved 
by  the  meeting  later. 

It  will  not  be  compromise.  It  may  not  be  unani- 
mity; it  may  be  that  the  knowledge  and  sensitiv- 
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ity  of  some  Friends  have  weighed  more  than  others 
in  the  decision.  And  there  may  truly  remain  differ- 
ing positions  and  approaches  that  are  taken  account 
of  in  the  wording  of  the  minute.  But  there  is  a 
gathering  of  the  individuals  present  into  a whole 
that  is  more  than  the  sum  of  the  parts,  a commun- 
ity of  love  into  which  the  Presence  has  come.  (The 
quotation  in  Faith  and  Practice  from  the  minutes 
of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  1959  is  a minute  of 
such  a meeting  in  our  own  experience.) 

I return  to  what  John  Woolman  had  to  say  in  his 
Yearly  Meeting  of  1758  which  was  having  a diffi- 
cult time  over  slave-owning:  “In  the  difficulties 
attending  us  in  this  life  nothing  is  more  precious 
than  the  mind  of  Truth  inwardly  manifested;  and 
it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  in  this  weighty  matter 
we  may  be  so  truly  humbled  as  to  be  favored  with 
a clear  understanding  of  the  mind  of  Truth,  and 
follow  it;  this  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  the 
Society  than  any  mediums  which  are  not  in  the 
clearness  of  Divine  wisdom.” 

Paradoxically,  John  Woolman  is  reflecting  in  his 
own  mystical  way  the  rationalism  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury which  enlightened  the  founders  of  this  nation 
and  which  we  are  heirs  to.  We  cannot  be,  like  the 
Buddhists,  mind-emptying.  We  have  to  call  on  the 
hard  work  of  intelligence,  on  knowledge,  and  seek 
Truth  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  strength. 

May  we  be  brought  in  that  seeking  to  feel  and  to 
understand  the  spirits  of  people. 

Being  Orderly  Come  Together 

Madge  Seaver 

San  Francisco  Meeting 

To  rethink  in  a fresh  way  old  practices  of  Friends 
is  a useful  exercise.  To  rethink  Meetings  for  Busi- 
ness as  practiced  in  our  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and 
Yearly  Meetings  raises  several  questions.  Although 
we  are  bound  to  search  for  answers,  I am  a great 
believer  in  James  Thurber’s  wisdom  that  it  is  better 
to  ask  some  of  the  questions  than  to  know  all  the 
answers.  So  we  ask:  Why  do  only  about  a third  of 
our  members  attend  Meetings  for  Business?  The 
other  questions  follow:  Why  does  our  method  of 
conducting  church  affairs,  to  use  an  old  term, 
break  down  in  frustrating  conflict  and  division? 

Of  course,  there  must  have  been  such  breakdowns 
even  in  1662  for  it  was  then  that  Edward  Burrough 
warned  against  “hot  contests  . . . seeking  to  out- 


speak and  over-reach  one  another  in  discourse  as  if 
it  were  controversy  between  party  and  party  of 
men  or  two  sides  violently  striving  for  dominion.” 
Other  signs  of  breakdown:  long-drawn-out  meet- 
ings, disregard  of  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  considera- 
tion, imputing  of  bad  motives.  To  sum  up,  how  do 
we  account  for  these  troubles  when  we  have  inheri- 
ted procedures  which  have  endured  the  test  of  time? 
A last  question:  What  disciplines  do  the  clerk  and 
the  members  each  assume  in  using  this  long-endur- 
ing method? 

It  seems  clear  that  many  members  don’t  enjoy 
Meetings  for  Business.  Are  we  astonished  at  the 
thought  of  coupling  Meetings  for  Business  and 
enjoyment?  I can  testify  that  my  first  Monthly 
Meeting  was  so  enjoyable  that  some  of  the  children 
came.  To  me,  it  was  as  convincing  as  the  Meeting 
for  Worship.  Have  we  thought  of  polling  absentees 
to  consider  whether  reasons  given  for  absence  have 
weight  to  which  we  should  attend?  However,  many 
of  us  make  informal  polls  and  have  heard  some  of 
the  following  reasons  for  absence  given:  1)  Sunday 
afternoon  is  a time  for  the  family  to  do  things 
together;  2)  rest  from  demanding  work  is  a first 
requirement;  3)  too  much  of  our  business  is  trivial 
and  could  be  settled  more  efficiently;  4)  business 
meetings  go  on  too  long.  To  sum  up,  business 
meetings  either  conflict  with  the  needs  of  mem- 
bers or  fail  in  efficiency.  Possibly  both. 

Some  Meetings  have  grappled  with  these  objec- 
tions and  have  held  business  meetings  on  weekday 
evenings,  have  left  more  decisions  to  committees, 
keeping  items  of  business  with  the  exception  of 
membership  — the  reason  for  being  of  a Monthly 
Meeting  — to  changes  of  policy  or  a new  policy.  In 
other  words,  a committee  has  certain  responsibili- 
ties committed  to  it  (hence  its  name);  when  it  is 
carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  it  need  not  take 
the  time  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  reporting.  I 
remember  a Meeting  for  Business  in  which  members 
spent  much  time  deciding  the  size  of  a Christmas 
tree  to  buy  and  in  another,  what  kind  of  cups  what 
kind  of  beverage  should  be  served  in.  There’s  not 
much  joy  in  such  meetings! 

In  the  end,  however,  all  external  arrangements 
will  not  serve  unless  members  understand  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Meeting  for  Worship  to  the  Meeting 
for  Business.  In  our  day  when  we  talk  so  much 
about  Friends  and  community,  we  should  realize 
that  the  business  meeting  is  a first  step,  a first 
demonstration  of  community.  The  congregation 

(continued  on  page  42) 
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(Being  Orderly:  cont.  from  page  41 ) 
of  worshippers,  in  its  decision  to  carry  on  its  busi- 
ness by  submission  to  the  same  power  and  spirit 
which  presides  in  our  Meetings  for  Worship,  trans- 
forms a loose  assemblage  into  a community. 

Moreover,  in  our  steps  to  become  a community, 
the  spirit  works  by  means  of  a discipline  willingly 
accepted  by  the  members.  If  we  despise  the  disci- 
pline, we  are  what  the  17th  century  called  Ranters, 
those  who  claimed  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  liberated 
them  from  all  rules.  Hence,  when  we  are  reminded 
that  Friends  rise  to  speak,  speak  only  once  to  each 
item,  and  address  the  whole  Meeting,  we  should  not 
too  quickly  quote  the  Elders  of  Balby  in  their  post- 
script to  the  first  discipline  about  the  letter  and  the 
spirit.  Rarely  does  the  letter  kill  the  spirit;  fre- 
quently the  letter  nourishes  the  spirit  which  withers 
where  there  is  lack  of  discipline. 

The  main  discipline  of  clerkship  is  described  in 
London  Yearly  Meeting’s  Church  Government  as  a 
service  of  detachment  and  discernment.  We  soon 
find  that  the  discernment  waits  on  the  detachment. 
If  the  Meeting  makes  the  wrong  decision,  it  can  in 
most  cases  correct  its  error.  When  the  clerk 
attempts  to  influence  the  decision,  the  resulting 
confusion  of  responsibilities  puts  a strain  on  both 
clerk  and  members  and  makes  unity  difficult. 

As  for  the  discipline  of  the  whole  membership, 
what  a fragile  thing  we  are  considering!  How  easily 
shattered  by  wrath  and  contention,  by  the  insis- 
tence on  one’s  own  will  and  way!  Do  we  wait  for 
the  clerk  to  ask  us  to  “step  aside”  or  have  we  been 
aside  from  the  beginning,  waiting  attentively  for 
God’s  voice  to  become  audible  in  the  community, 
for  Truth  to  be  uncovered?  Then  we  don’t  need 
our  names  in  the  minutes,  for  there  have  been  no 
personal  victories  or  defeats.  Again,  we  would  do 
better  if  we  didn’t  wait  for  silence  to  be  called  for 
but  it  the  Meeting  took  place  with  quiet  delibera- 
tion. For  the  achievement  of  such  an  atmosphere, 

I recommend  the  old  custom  of  reading  back  the 
minute  of  decision  as  soon  as  unity  has  been 
reached.  When  the  Meeting  has  to  wait  quietly 
while  clerks  write  minutes,  it  is  given  an  opportun- 
ity for  examination  of  conscience,  time  for  reflec- 
tion on  the  meaning  of  what  it  is  engaged  in,  time 
for  God. 

FRIENDS  BULLETIN  NUCLE  AR  ISSUE 
The  January  Friends  Bulletin  will  focus  on 
Friends  and  nuclear  issues,  since  the  reporting  of 
three  Yearly  Meetings  required  two  issues,  and 
PYM  Ministry  and  Oversight  requested  this  issue  be 
concerned  with  the  Meeting  for  Business. 


Consensus  Procedure  Innovations 

by  Clear  Marks 
Berkeley  Meeting 

By  consensus  procedure  innovations, 

Friends  business  meetings  can  delight  us 
in  the  process  of  creating  a friendly  cul- 
ture of  self-reliant  individuals  in  a mutu- 
ally-reliant  community.  Now  our  long- 
drawn-out  procedure  discourages  parti- 
cipation and  attendance. 

“Two’s  company;  three’s  a crowd.” 

Our  group  is  TOO  BIG  if  the  least  asser- 
tive can’t  get  attention  because  others 
hold  the  floor.  Members  feel  like  a CAP- 
TIVE AUDIENCE  unless  they  share 
responsibility  for  choosing  agenda  items 
and  participate  actively  in  making  policies. 

This  little  article  suggests  how  we  can 
increase  participation,  how  we  can  accel- 
erate the  making  of  mutually  satisfying 
decisions,  and  how  we  can  enrich 
compatibility. 

Participation.  In  overbig  Grand  Councils,  the 
Iroquois  (Native  Americans)  multiplied  participa- 
tion by  forming  sharing  groups  of  six  to  eight  mem- 
bers who  sat  together  and  discussed  issues. 

Acceleration.  The  Movement  for  a New  Society 
learned  consensus  from  Quakers,  then  added  the 
sharing  group  pattern.  In  the  past  few  years,  its 
sharing  groups  have  learned  to  speed  up  consensus 
enormously.  The  whole  overbig  MNS  annual  meet- 
ing body  (the  plenary)  sits  in  sharing  groups  to  hear 
committee  proposals.  Members  discuss  these  briefly 
in  their  sharing  groups.  Thru  spokespersons,  each 
sharing  group  reports  one  of  these  three  choices: 

1)  “We  agree,”  2)  “We  want  a friendly  amend- 
ment,” or  3)  “We  feel  a major  objection  which 
requires  referring  the  proposal  back  to  the  commit- 
tee.” This  “multiple  choice  test”  for  each  proposal 
often  enables  MNS  sharing  groups  to  achieve  con- 
sensus in  less  than  one  tenth  the  time  a plenary 
would  need. 

Compatibility.  Whom  do  we  want  in  our  plenary 
sharing  group?  Mutually  chosen  friends  are  NOT 
interchangeable.  With  such  “mutuals,”  we  can 
communicate  much  better  than  with  any  other  mix 
of  members. 

To  achieve  mutual  choice  in  sharing  groups,  I 
suggest  that  we  use  occasions  when  we  listen  to 
lectures  and  watch  films.  Instead  of  being  passive, 
let’s  ask  the  convenor  to  help  us  organize.  At  any 
point  which  listeners  want  to  discuss,  let’s  raise  our 
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hands.  This  is  to  request  a program  break.  When 
the  convenor  grants  our  request,  and  signals  a 
break,  let’s  turn  to  nearby  persons  for  brief  com- 
ments from  each.  Then  the  program  continues 
until  hands  go  up  again.  Each  signal  from  the 
convenor  gives  us  another  chance  to  mill  around 
and  to  regroup.  As  we  find  those  we  feel  attracted 
to,  let’s  hold  their  hands  while  milling  for  other 
members. 

Keeping  Traditional  Ways  That  Work  Well  We 
continue  to  need  frequent  silent  periods,  especially 
when  we  need  to  unify  over  an  issue  which  divides 
us.  Both  in  plenary  sharing  groups  and  in  the  plen- 
ary, we  also  need  active  clerks  to  formulate  the 
sense-of-the-meeting.  I offer  participation,  acceler- 
ation, and  compatibility  innovations*  in  hopes  that 
future  business  meetings  can  provide  us  with  more 
than  one  peak  experience  per  hour. 

*These  ideas  are  further  explored  in  a book, 
Growing  by  Loving:  Practices  to  Balance  Self  & 
Earth ’s  Community  which  is  being  published  in 
November  and  can  be  obtained  from  Clear  Marks, 
2219  Grant  St.,  Berkeley,  CA  94703  for  $4.25  + 
$.50  for  delivery. 

Employment  Opportunities 
For  Quaker  Center  — Ben  Lomond 

Program  Director: 

Resident  couple  at  mountain  retreat- 
conference  center  among  the  redwoods, 
for  6 months  to  Dh  years,  beginning 
immediately.  Must  be  Friends  and/or 
have  had  experience  with  Quaker  organ- 
izations. Couple  should  be  capable  of 
assuming  responsibility  for  overseeing 
program,  and  a variety  of  associated 
tasks.  Salary  and  furnished  house. 

Property  Manager: 

For  maintenance  and  construction, 
for  6 months  to  2Vi  years,  beginning 
immediately.  Position  requires  skills 
and  managerial  ability  for  maintain- 
ing existing  conference  facilities  and 
construction  of  new  buildings.  Salary 
and  furnished  house. 

For  both  positions  contact  Joan  Schneider, 
415  Western  States  Court, 

Felton,  CA  95018.  (408/335-4210) 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  QUARTERLY 
MEETING 

October  6-8,  1978 

by  Sally  Bryan 
University  Meeting 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Clear  Lake  Brethren  Church  Camp  on  October  6-8, 
1978.  This  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  held 
East  of  the  Mountains,  since  more  of  the  people 
who  attend  live  West  of  the  Mountains.  There  was 
a fear  that  it  might  be  a small  gathering,  since  the 
drive  was  long  for  so  many  people. 

The  adventure,  however,  attracted  more  people 
than  ever  and  there  were  160  people  registered  — 
fifty  more  than  had  been  planned  for.  This  threw 
the  registrar  into  a tizzy,  for  fear  that  there  might 
not  be  enough  beds.  However,  at  the  last  meeting, 
Phyllis  Dolph  reported  that  each  night  there  had 
been  enough  beds.  Jody  and  Jean  Young,  who  had 
planned  food  for  1 10,  had  to  drive  100  miles  to 
buy  extra  supplies,  but  they  served  plenty  of  good 
food  to  everyone  with  no  lessening  of  their  friendly 
smiles. 

Interest  groups  on  community,  inner  violence, 
dying,  armaments,  and  dealing  with  personal  crises; 
worship  sharing  groups;  a talk  by  Warren  Witte, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Region  of  the  A.F.S.C.  — contributed  to  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  experience.  Meeting  for 
Worship  offered  gathering. 

Other  Quarterly  Meetings  may  be  interested  in 
the  functions  Ministry  and  Oversight  of  Quarterly 
Meeting  spelled  out  for  itself: 

1 . Attempt  to  minister  to  the  spirit  of  QM. 

2.  Watch  for  good  order. 

3.  Oversee  Worship  Sharing  groups. 

4.  Help  the  Clerk. 

5.  Help  with  differences  and  conflicts. 

6.  Help  and  visit  Isolated  Friends  (in  process  of 
being  renamed,  perhaps  Far  Friends.) 

7.  Compile  list  of  attenders. 

8.  Meet  with  those  from  other  Meetings  need- 
ing help. 

9.  Facilitate  committees  under  its  care. 

10.  Plan  retreats  and  seminars  as  requested  by 

QM. 

1 1 . Receive,  review,  store  state  of  Society 
reports. 

12.  Encourage  the  use  of  Faith  and  Practice. 
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LETTERS  FROM  SZECHWAN 
An  Appreciation 

By  Aimee  and  Langdon  Elsbree 
Claremont  Meeting 

How  can  one  select  which  of  650  pages  will 
speak  to  the  conditions  of  Friendly  readers?  We 
were  faced  with  this  question  when  the  Friend  in 
the  Orient  Committee  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
invited  us  to  help  in  editing  the  letters  Margaret 
Simkim  had  written  to  her  family  during  the  twen- 
ty years  (1923-1944)  she  and  her  husband  Robert 
had  lived  in  China  as  teachers  and  staff  at  the 
West  China  Union  University  in  Szechwan. 

The  “Mission”  enjoyed  visits  from  American  and 
English  Quakers  as  well  as  others,  occasionally  (a 
record  the  book  tries  to  preserve).  Some  came 
because  there  were  other  Quakers  there;  others 
came  because  of  the  University.  The  school  had 
been  founded  in  1910  by  English  Friends,  Cana- 
dian and  American  Methodists,  and  American 
Baptists.  One  year  after  the  Simkins’  arrival  in 
1923,  the  University  admitted  women,  and  in 
1938  its  protected  geographic  setting  away  from 
Japanese  armies  attracted  the  relocation  of  five 
other  major  Chinese  universities.  (A  scholar  who 
has  studied  this  phenomenon  remarked  it  would 
be  like  putting  together  our  major  Ivy  League  and 
West  Coast  colleges  and  universities.) 

To  the  Simkins  in  Chengtu,  Szechwan,  this  threat 
of  Japanese  invasion  was  only  one  in  a continually 
changing  pattern  of  violence.  The  War  Lords,  the 
Koumintang,  the  Communists,  and  increasingly 
nationalistic  factions  fighting  for  the  right  to  rule 
provided  the  political  milieu  in  these  twenty  years. 
Its  impact  became  personal  as  friends  were  injured 
and  the  Simkin  basement  was  used  as  a bomb  shel- 
ter for  some  forty-five  people.  The  letters  vividly 
reflect  what  life  felt  like  week  by  week  and  month 


by  month  during  these  dramatic  and  often  distur- 
bing years.  The  letters  give  one  the  sense  of  being 
in  history  with  its  ambiguities  and  unfolding  reve- 
lations, rather  than  looking  back  on  history  with 
the  detachment  and  understanding  of  distance. 

What  response  is  possible  for  pacifists  when  the 
host  government  requires  military  training  in  the 
school?  And  what  accounts  for  keeping  pacifistic 
tenets  in  face  of  poverty  and  social  suffering  gover- 
nors choose  to  ignore  and  exploit?  How  does  one 
adapt  to  a new  world  where  women  may  be  crip- 
pled by  the  ancient  custom  of  binding  their  feet 
and  one  travels  with  oiled  sheets  to  prevent  vermin 
from  climbing  into  beds?  And  how  does  one  have 
children,  then  nourish  and  nurture  a family  in  this 
environment  thousands  of  miles  from  home  coun- 
try? And  decide  when  to  part  from  one’s  children 
for  them  to  stay  at  “home”  while  parents  remain 
missionary?  Letters  speaks  to  all  of  these  questions. 
(Our  own  limited  experience  in  Egyptian  culture 
makes  us  especially  appreciative  of  Margaret’s 
adapting  to  China.)  Keeping  in  touch  may  have 
been  simple,  but  in  1923  there  were  no  airplanes, 
no  radios.  Mail,  like  progress,  was  very  slow,  often 
irregular.  The  ricksha  was  fancy;  the  sedan  chair 
for  long  beautiful  trips  was  arduous.  Roads  were 
paths  inlaid  with  rough  stones;  hopefully  bridges 
would  not  be  washed  away.  Wheelbarrows  consti- 
tuted machinery  and  some  transportation  in  a land 
where  gates  in  the  city  wall  closed  at  night. 
Descriptions  showing  the  exigencies  of  such  travel 
as  on  riverboats,  to  the  mountain  in  summer,  or 
over  the  Burma  Road  when  returning  from  leave 
were  part  of  life,  not  sensational  highlights.  Mid 
all  this,  everyday  life  went  on  with  inconveniences 
of  minor  illness  or  appendicitis,  celebration  of 
Christmas  and  holidays,  and  always,  learning  the 
Chinese  language. 

There  is  adventure,  suspense,  and  excitement  in 
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travel  up  the  Yangtze  or  the  six  months  journey 
from  San  Francisco  to  Chengtu  in  1941-42.  To 
convey  the  style  and  detail  which  distinguishes 
every  account  is  impossible  and  would  make  the 
Letters  sound  fragmentary.  It  is  not.  It  is  a contin- 
uing chronicle  of  Margaret’s  and  Robert’s  life,  and 
of  their  children  and  associates. 

The  Simkin  home  was  a center  of  inner  peace 
sustaining  personal  growth  and  transition  — a bal- 
ance of  faith  and  practice.  The  house  and  garden 
built  for  their  family  almost  always  extended  as 
home  to  visitors  or  people  waiting  for  their  perma- 
nent housing  to  be  ready.  Margaret  and  Robert 
left  all  their  material  belongings  behind  as  they 
evacuated  under  pressures  of  WW  II  in  September, 
1944.  In  reading  the  Letters,  one  senses  being  in 
the  light  of  a Quaker  presence.  These  letters  are 
testimony  of  lives  of  witness,  that  Quaker  presence 
of  Margaret  and  Robert  Simkin  in  Szechwan.  We 
invite  other  Friends  to  join  our  adventure  in  read- 
ing these  letters  and  in  sharing  this  presence. 

Letters  from  Szechwan  by  Margaret  T.  Simkin, 

Celo  Press. 

Copies  for  yourself  and  Cl  istmas  gifts  are  avail- 
able from  AFSC  Book  Store,  980  N.  Fair  Oaks 
Ave.,  Pasadena,  CA  91103,  or  AFSC  Bookstore, 
2160  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121.  Cost: 
$7.88  paperback;  $10.18  hardback  (price  includes 
6%  tax  and  handling  cost). 

(Copies  will  be  available  to  Friends  in  the  Southern 
Quarter  at  La  Jolla  in  November  and  Mid-Winter 
Fellowship  in  February.) 


XVThGeneral  Reunion  of  Friends  in  Mexico 
-February  3-5,  1979 

The  Practice  of  Quaker  Faith  in  the  Social  Real- 
ity of  Mexico  will  be  the  theme  for  dicussion  at  the 
General  Reunion  of  Friends  in  Mexico  City.  Span- 
ish speaking  Friends,  especially,  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. Registration  information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  Loida  Fernandez,  Casa  de  los  Amigos, 
Ignacio  Mariscal,  Mexico  1 , D.F. 

Registration  deadline  is  December  20. 


REVIEW 

by  Myra  Keen,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

WHISPERS  OF  TRUTH  (Vol.  3 of  “Quaker  Encoun- 
ters”), by  John  Ormerod  Greenwood.  Wm. 
Sessions,  Ltd.,  York,  England.  400  pp.  4 maps, 
20  pis.  Apr.,  1978.  fc5. 55,  postpaid. 

Third  volume  in  a trilogy  on  the  history  of  Quaker 
missionary  work,  this  book  continues  the  accounts 
of  Quaker  efforts  — in  India;  Madagascar  (where 
there  were  more  converts  than  in  any  other  of  the 
British-based  missions);  Syria;  West  China;  the 
Island  of  Pemba  off  East  Africa;  and  Ceylon. 

By  the  end  of  last  century,  attitudes  toward  mis- 
sionary work  had  begun  to  change,  and  Quaker 
emphasis  shifted  from  evangelism  toward  a more 
social  Gospel,  toward  fellowship  and  service.  Qua- 
kers were  active  in  the  Peace  Movement,  even  before 
World  War  I.  Out  of  one  of  the  conferences  called 
to  oppose  war  grew  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion, late  in  1914,  and  an  American  branch  was 
launched  by  a visiting  British  Friend  in  1915.  The 
Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom originated  almost  simultaneously  at  The  Hague. 
World  War  I was  a grave  challenge  to  these  efforts. 
Skillfully  the  author  traces  the  fortunes  of  the  Ser- 
vice Council,  the  International  Service  Council,  and 
the  various  European  Centers  and  Yearly  Meetings 
that  grew  up  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  charged  with 
the  task  of  coordinating  Quaker  concerns  abroad. 

He  devotes  some  eight  pages  to  the  history  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  counterpart, 
in  many  ways,  of  the  Service  Council  in  Britain. 

Laying  down  of  the  Quaker  missions  that  had 
been  carried  on  for  nearly  a century  was  not  an 
easy  matter.  Some  of  the  workers  in  the  field 
resisted  the  suggestion  that  other  religions  should 
be  permitted  to  co-exist  with  Christianity  (as  an 
ecumenical  document  on  missions  had  recom- 
mended). But  growing  nationalism,  as  in  China 
and  India,  coupled  with  the  disquiet  many  modern 
Quakers  began  to  feel  about  the  very  word  “mis- 
sion” eventually  forced  a reevaluation  of  goals.  The 
challenge  today  is  how  to  set  about  becoming  a 
World  Community  of  Friends. 

As  he  did  in  the  previous  two  volumes,  Greenwood 
has  managed  to  extract  from  the  many  documents 
he  studied  the  human-interest  stories  that  make  this 
historical  account  of  Quaker  work  come  alive  and 
be  eminently  readable. 
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QUAKER  MONASTICISM? 

by  Richard  Bear 
Deadwood  Worship  Group 

I wish  to  share  a concern  that  has  been  with  me 
for  some  time.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  expres- 
sion, “First-day  Friends.”  On  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  a number  of  people  gather 
together  at  a Meeting  Flouse  in  hopes  of  sharing 
worship  but  often  succeed  mainly  in  putting  in  a 
little  practice  at  looking  — and  sounding  — Quaker- 
ly.  This  is  only  to  be  expected,  as  the  worlds  in 
which  we  live  and  work  are  generally  as  far  from 
Simple  Living  as  can  be.  We  who  tend  our  gardens 
for  only  an  hour  on  Sunday  may  find  the  weeds 
grown  too  thickly  for  our  Spirits  to  grow.  Some 
who  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  tending  their 
spiritual  gardens  all  week  soon  gain  the  reputation 
of  being  “weighty  Friends.”  Yet  these  would  say 
they  are  no  different  from  the  rest  of  us.  The  obli- 
gation to  walk  always  in  the  Light  falls  equally 
upon  us  all. 

In  former  times,  worship  occurred  at  least  twice 
as  often  as  now:  First-day  and  Fifth-day.  Also 
each  family  was  encouraged  to  hold  daily  Bible 
reading  and  prayers.  Add  to  these  the  influences 
of  common  speech  and  dress,  and  of  regular  visita- 
tion and  daily  life  among  Friends,  and  we  have  a 
picture  of  garden-tending  a good  deal  more  inten- 
sive than  at  present. 

How  often  have  we  come  home  invigorated  from 
an  uplifting  Quarterly  or  Yearly  Meeting  talking  of 
how  nice  it  would  be  if  things  were  like  that  year 
round!  And  then  someone  switched  on  the  televi- 
sion, and  the  weeds  began  to  grow  once  more  . . . 

In  my  own  yearning  for  a deeper  experience  of 
fellowship  and  corporate  worship,  I have  often 
turned  to  the  journals  of  Thomas  Merton.  His 
needs  met  challenge  and  opportunity  in  a Trappist 
Monastery.  Every  minute  of  every  day  was  dedi- 
cated to  living  in  the  hands  of  God.  I never  get 
very  far  into  his  descriptions  of  monastic  life 
bet  ore  daydreams  arise  — dreams  of  rising  early  for 
worship,  working  on  farm  and  landscape,  eating 
simple  meals,  studying  Scriptures  with  others,  etc. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  occurs  whenever  I read 
accounts  of  life  in  a Zen  monastery.  It  isn’t  the 
long,  long  hours  of  meditation  in  an  unheated 
Zendo  that  attract  me,  I admit.  Perhaps  it’s  the 
layout  — gardens  designed  to  awaken  one’s  under- 
standing, walkways  that  linger  in  the  shade  or  by 
the  sound  of  water.  The  thought  that  one  might 
spend  months  or  years  chasing  enlightenment  in 
such  a setting  makes  my  mouth  water! 


The  fact  is  that  Catholics  and  Buddhists  have 
something  which  the  Society  of  Friends  may  lack. 
They,  too,  go  forth  into  the  world  doing  the  work 
of  Saints  and  Buddhas  — hastening  the  advent  of 
the  Peaceable  Kingdom  as  best  they  can.  But  when 
the  world  has  worn  and  bruised  them  and  the  time 
has  come  for  a retreat,  an  institution  has  been  pro- 
vided, not  for  rest  only,  but  for  a change.  The  out- 
ward action  must  be  supported  by  inward  faith. 
Faith  is  strengthened  by  times  of  solitude  and  of 
fellowship,  seeking  the  Presence  from  Whom  all 
true  peace  comes.  In  the  world,  such  times  are 
often  hard  to  come  by,  so  a place  and  time  are  pro- 
vided — within  the  walls  of  a monastery. 

What  do  we  have  that  fulfills  this  function? 
There’s  the  Yearly  Meeting,  but  this  is  no  more 
than  a long  weekend,  intense  and  exciting,  a social 
and  spiritual  high  from  which  we  must  rush  back 
to  our  places  in  the  world.  Retreats?  Very  good, 
but  the  same  problems.  Pendle  Hill?  Yes,  Pendle 
Hill  is  probably  the  closest  thing  we  have  to  what 
I seem  to  have  in  mind,  but  I’m  not  sure  all  those 
seminars  fill  the  bill.  Pendle  Hill  is  an  excellent 
study  center.  But  what  I seek  is  a focus  on  inward 
more  than  outward  guidance  — a life  of  contempla- 
tion, even,  if  I may  be  so  bold,  of  prayer. 

So  much  for  the  generalities.  Now  for  the  con- 
cern itself.  What  I want  to  see  happening  is  that  a 
place,  a Quaker  institution,  be  provided  where 
Friends  and  friends  of  Friends  can  go  to  get  rid  of 
“First-day  Friend-itis.”  Meeting  for  Worship  every 
day.  Some  farming  and/or  cottage  industry.  Paths 
through  the  woods  to  quiet  spots  or  clear  running 
water.  Plain  speech  and  dress.  Small,  simple  her- 
mitages in  back  corners.  Day-to-day  living  consist- 
ing of  common  effort  towards  minding  the  Light. 
The  opportunity  to  stay  for  a week,  a month,  a 
year,  as  needed  and  way  opens. 

As  you  can  see,  this  vision  borrows  from  Catholic 
and  Buddhist  monasticism  but  does  not  really  lead 
to  something  one  could  call  a “Quaker  abbey.”  It 
looks  more  like  a year-round  summer  camp  or 
Yearly  Meeting,  with  a good  deal  of  work  thrown 
in  to  make  it  at  least  partially  self-supporting.  This 
has  hardly  been  worked  out  in  any  detail;  it’s  vague 
because  it  doesn’t  seem  to  have  any  solid  prece- 
dents. What  do  those  of  us  do  who  want  more 
commitment  and  community  but  not  a commune? 
What  should  one  do  who  needs  more  structured 
time  spent  in  contemplation  away  from  “the 
world,”  within  a Quakerly  social  and  nurturing 
context? 

If  anyone  has  further  ideas  in  this  direction,  simi- 
lar feelings,  or  very  different  feelings,  perhaps  we 
can  get  a dialogue  rolling. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MEETINGS 

Worship  and  Ministry:  Care  for  One  Another 

Friends  visiting  the  island  of  Maui,  Hawaii,  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  Maui  Friends  Worship 
Group,  which  meets  at  10:30  a.m.  every  other 
Sunday  at  the  home  of  the  Blaine  Treadways,  231 
Kahoea  Place  in  Kula.  (phone  878-1208).  There 
are  two  new  worship  groups  in  Oregon,  Umpqua 
Valley,  meeting  monthly,  and  Rogue  Valley,  which 
is  holding  Sunday  morning  worship  and  potluck 
gatherings  and  occasional  Sunday  evening  worship- 
discussions.  Both  groups  are  in  touch  with  Eugene 
Friends.  Orange  Grove  Friends  have  planned  a 
retreat  on  “Living  With  Dying.”  Berkeley  Meeting's 
Marriage  and  Family  Relationships  Subcommittee 
is  offering  two  groups,  one  concerned  with  Single 
Parenting  and  one  with  coping  with  the  realities  of 
the  Single  Life.  A Couple  Enrichment  Group  is 
also  available.  Marin  Friends  sponsored  a Family 
Nurturing  Workshop.  The  Newsletter  from  East- 
side  Meeting  reports  part  of  Elise  Boulding’s  talk 
at  Friends  General  Confe  ence:  The  family  is  a 
“way  into  the  future  . . . ur  first  experience  of  co- 
creation with  God  and  ?,  ..  jther  . . . How  are  we 
to  create  viable  new  local  community  structures  to 
replace  the  frayed  structures  of  industrial  central- 
ism, in  a dynamic  context  of  world  neighborhood, 
world  need,  world  service?  Yet  that  is  what  we 
must  do,  and  it  is  the  high  calling  of  family  life  to 
prepare  us  for  this  kind  of  co-creation.”  The  Min- 
istry and  Oversight  Committee  of  La  Jolla  Meeting 
is  concerned  with  the  role  of  the  Meeting  when 
potentially  destructive  conditions  exist  within  the 
Meeting,  the  response  of  pacifist  women  to  assault, 
and  how  to  be  helpful  to  members  undergoing 
separation  and  divorce.  Davis  Friends  held  a pro- 
gressive dinner  at  the  homes  of  members,  and  a 
threshing  session  concerned  with  the  opening  time 
before  Meeting  for  Worship.  Redwood  Forest's 
Kay  McCabe  reminds  us:  “(Silent  Worship)  contin- 
ues to  be  an  adventure  for  which  I have  no  words, 
from  which  each  time  I return,  I see  my  surround- 
ings in  clearer  dimensions  . . . and  since  my  stillness 
is  one  achieved  in  concert  with  others,  responses 
to  my  life  have  been  in  concert  with  others.” 

Peace  and  Social  Concerns 

Westwood  Friends  Meeting  helped  sponsor  the 
showing  of  “Five  Minutes  to  Midnight,”  a moving 
documentary  on  hunger  in  the  Third  World,  a film 
premiered  at  a UN  special  session.  Palomar  and 
Orange  Grove  Meetings  have  been  active  on  behalf 


of  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund,  and  a partial 
response  of  Orange  Grove  Friends  to  the  Ninth 
Month  Query  suggests:  Convictions  aren’t  enough. 
We  need  the  strength  of  love  and  of  being  loved. 
What  test  do  we  use  to  decide  whether  our  lives 
testify  to  our  convictions?  Is  it  what  we  do  every- 
day or  what  we  do  . . . for  those  in  need?  We  seem 
to  be  sharing  in  our  works  without  explicitly  shar- 
ing our  faith  . . . We  can  become  too  busy  with 
other  groups  . . . Are  we  as  cooperative  with  AFSC 
as  in  the  past?  ...  We  sometimes  . . . want  to  deal 
with  that  which  is  not  of  God  and  then  get  around 
to  that  which  is  God  in  the  other  person  later  . . . 
Speaking  to  that  of  God  in  others  can  give  us  an 
entirely  different  approach  in  dealing  with  some- 
one with  whom  we’ve  had  difficulty.  La  Jolla 
Meeting  has  a bulletin  board  with  information 
about  issues,  whom  to  contact  and  how  to  write 
and  express  concern;  they  urge  some  kind  of  letter 
every  Sunday  from  Friends.  Many  Meetings  were 
enthusiastically  involved  in  supporting  (and  enjoy- 
ing) activities  to  benefit  the  Friends  Committee  on 
Legislation  — the  big  Harvest  Festival  at  Hidden 
Villa  Ranch,  Berkeley 's  Mini-Bazaar,  and  the  Old- 
Fashioned  Social  sponsored  by  Davis  and 
Sacramento  Friends.  The  phrase  used  by  Helen 
Stritmatter  in  East  side 's  Newsletter  offers  an  apt 
description  of  Raymond  Wilson  and  other  Friends 
working  at  the  concerns  of  peace  and  social  order 
in  “quiet  informed  urgency.”  Santa  Barbara's 
Newsletter  carries  a comprehensive  digest  of  Peace 
and  Social  Order  activities  of  nine  monthly  meet- 
ings in  the  Southern  California  Quarter.  Palo  Alto 
Meeting  has  a study  group  on  Central  America  and 
has  welcomed  a Vietnamese  family  of  five. 
University  Friends  gathered  to  honor  Chilean  fami- 
lies relocated  in  Seattle,  and  to  write  letters  in  sup- 
port of  Chileans  still  unaccounted  for.  Coffee 
Hour  Money  was  sent  to  the  Eastern  Washington 
United  Farm  Workers,  working  for  a supervised 
secret  ballot  election  law  in  that  state.  Friends  are 
also  concerned  with  ballot  initiatives  having  to  do 
with  housing  and  employment  discrimination  based 
on  sexual  orientation,  and  with  police  officer  use 
of  firearms.  A First  Day  School  class  last  month 
had  the  provocative  theme:  “Children’s  Response 

to  Conflict:  Or,  What  to  Do  if  the  Other  Kid .” 

Davis  Friends  report  their  wrestling  with  matters  of 
budget  priorities  in  giving  to  non-Friends’  organiza- 
tions, and  La  Jolla  Meeting  questions:  Do  we  con- 
tinue to  feel  that  Spirit  which  prompted  our  deci- 
sion to  increase  the  budget?  Strawberry  Creek  Pre- 
parative Meeting  approved  a minute  opposing 
California’s  Proposition  6,  and  used  it  in  a door-to- 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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door  canvas.  Prepared  for  an  antagonistic  reception, 
the  response  in  El  Cerrito  was  “upbeat,”  reports 
their  Newsletter.  Palo  Alto,  La  Jolla  and  Davis 
Meetings  minuted  opposition  to  Props.  6 and  7. 
Berkeley  Friends  distributed  the  Yearly  Meeting 
minutes  on  these  measures,  Marin  and  Santa 
Monica  Meetings  approved  opposition  to  Prop.  6, 
and  Orange  Grove  Friends  scheduled  a forum  meet- 
ing in  September  about  the  issues  involved.  San 
Francisco  Meeting  will  sponsor  a silent  vigil  in  front 
of  the  opera  house  protesting  Prop.  6. 

Education  and  Good  Order 

Monterey  Peninsula  Friends  are  now  meeting  for 
worship  at  the  Cherry  Foundation,  4th  Avenue  and 
Guadalupe,  Carmel.  San  Francisco ’s  new  host  cou- 
ple are  Myrtle  and  Bill  Haworth,  Iowa  Friends  who 
completed  a term  as  resident  hosts  in  Denver  prior 
to  coming  to  the  San  Francisco  Friends  Center  in 
October.  Marin  Meeting  was  host  to  the  fall  sessions 
of  Young  Friends  of  North  America.  Orange 
County  and  Orange  Grove  Meetings  planned  a ser- 
ies of  meetings  with  Marian  Sanders  during  her 
recent  West  Coast  visit.  Marian  spoke  about  the 
birthday  of  Pendle  Hill,  “The  Creative  Process  in 
Education,”  and  “The  Dimensions  of  Consciousness 
in  Community.”  Palomar  Friends  used  a Quaker 
Dialogue  as  way  of  discussing  an  article  from 
Friends  Journal.  Albuquerque  Meeting’s  Newslet- 
ter says,  regarding  the  care  of  children:  . . . the 
Meeting’s  children  will  be  able  to  develop  their  own 
spirituality  more  fully  if  they  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  mature  in  the  light  of  ours  . . . they  need 
many  chances  to  share  the  life  of  the  Meeting  . . .we 
feel  practical  ‘real-life’  experiences  may  be  a more 
meaningful  way  for  the  little  Friends  (pre-school) 
to  spend  an  hour  or  so  together  learning  about 
Quaker  life  . . . Most  events  that  occur  in  an  ordi- 
nary day  in  the  small  child’s  life  (as  in  the  adult’s) 
can  lend  themselves  to  spiritual  growth  in  the  Qua- 
ker tradition  . . . The  children  . . . can  share  in  the 
light  of  our  meeting  — as  well  as  shine  forth  on 
their  own  — but  we  must  each  be  mindful  of  how 
we  may  best  reflect  it  to  them. 

Vital  Statistics 
Birth 

Joseph  Lewis  Jacquette  was  born  October  10th. 
His  parents  are  Maureen  and  Stratton  Jacquette, 

Palo  Alto  Meeting. 

Stephanie  Weisner,  great-granddaughter  of  John 
Ullman,  Strawberry  Creek  Preparative  Meeting, 
was  born  October  16th. 


Deaths 

Megan  Kulsar,  age  15,  daughter  of  Lois  and  John 
Kulsar,  Palo  Alto  Meeting,  died  on  September  24th. 
A memorial  gathering  was  held  October  13th. 

Etta  Vogel,  wife  of  Robert  Vogel,  died  on  Octo- 
ber 5th.  The  memorial  Meeting  for  Worship  was 
held  October  14th,  under  the  care  of  Orange  Grove 
Friends  Meeting. 


Surprise  Release  From  San  Luis  Obispo  Jail 

Sam  Tyson,  Clerk  of  Delta  Meeting,  and  Peter 
Klotzt-Chamberlain,  attender  at  Santa  Cruz  Meet- 
ing, were  released  from  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
Jail  in  an  unexpected  review  of  their  case  on  Oct- 
ober 26  th.  (See  page  49.)  They  had  served  sixty 
days  of  their  six  months  sentences. 

Judge  Harold  Johnson  stated  that  their  release 
should  not  be  construed  to  be  precedent-setting. 
All  personal  effects  were  confiscated  before  Sam 
and  Peter  were  released,  since  they  had  refused  to 
pay  their  fine;  these  included  Peter’s  wedding 
ring. 

Sam,  in  a phone  interview,  felt  that  all  the 
efforts  of  their  wives  and  families  and  Friends 
were  influencial  in  the  outcome  of  their  case. 

He  also  expressed  his  concern  that  Friends  con- 
tinue to  be  active  on  behalf  of  prisoners  and 
to  work  for  the  necessary  changes  to  insure 
prisoners’  rights. 


CORRECTION  TO  MEMORIAL  MINUTES 
FROM  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

The  names  of  Alice  Chislett  and  Ruth  Hill,  La 
Jolla  Meeting,  Dorothy  Cassell  of  Santa  Barbara 
and  La  Jolla  Meetings,  Nellie  C.  Dorn,  San 
Francisco  Meeting,  and  Anne  Rudenko,  San 
Fernando  Meeting  were  inadvertently  omitted  as 
Friends  whose  lives  we  celebrated  at  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  as  published  in  the  September  ’78  Friends 
Bulletin.  Furthermore,  the  names  of  Veilin 
Pemberton  from  Phoenix  Meeting  and  Arzella  Pici 
from  Monterey  Peninsula  Meeting  should  have  read 
Verlin  Pemberton  and  Arzella  Bui. 
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Cheryl  Williams  - JWS  Alumna  John  Woolman  School 


Ridge  and  Full  Moon 

Mother  Radiance 
Black  tracings  of  pines 
before  dark  hill  . . . 

Opaline  sky 
Branch  of  grace 
five  cones  . . . 

Shirley  Ruth 

John  Woolman  School 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  Report 
October  14-15  John  Woolman  School 

Friends  shared  Saturday  supper  at  College  Park 
Quarterly  Meeting  with  sunset  and  the  simultane- 
ous rise  of  a full  moon  over  the  ridge  behind  the 
dining  hall.  Items  of  business  and  the  concerns  of 
our  worship  focussed  on  the  current  and  future  suf- 
ferings of  Friends  for  conscience  sake  who  are  now 
imprisoned  and  who  face  trials  connected  with 
their  participation  in  the  August  6th  demonstra- 
tion against  nuclear  power  at  the  Diablo  Canyon 
Nuclear  Plant  site  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  California. 


Sam  Tyson,  Clerk  of  Delta  Meeting,  Peter  Klotz- 
Chamberlain,  attender  at  Santa  Cruz  Meeting,  and 
Fred  Moore,  attender  at  Palo  Alto  Meeting,  are  cur- 
rently imprisoned  in  the  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
Jail  serving  six  months  terms  for  the  misdemeanors 
of  simple  trespass  and  contempt  of  court  in  refus- 
ing to  accept  probation.  (See  Friends  Bulletin , 
September  and  October,  ’78.)  Other  Friends  and 
AFSC  staff  facing  trials  are  David  Hartsough,  San 
Francisco  Meeting,  Paul  Burks,  Marin  Meeting 
attender,  and  Liz  Walker.  CPQM  approved  the  for- 
mation of  a Subcommittee  of  Ministry  and  Over- 
sight on  Sufferings  which  will  minister  to  the  needs 
of  these  Friends  and  their  families.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Sufferings  is  also  enjoined  to  consider 
holding  a vigil  of  Meeting  for  Worship  outside  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  Jail  since  those  Friends  imprisoned 
have  not  been  allowed  religious  visitation  with 
Friends  or  permission  for  Friends  to  meet  with 
them  in  Meetings  for  Worship.  Lawyers  on  the  sub- 
committee will  explore  possible  legal  action  that 
may  be  taken  where  prisoners’  rights  have  been 
violated. 
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THE  SOCIAL  ORDER 

by  Robert  Schutz 

Clerk,  PYM  Social  Order  Committee 

We  can  take  cold  comfort  from  the  opinion  of 
the  California  Legislature’s  counsel,  Mr.  Brion 
Gregory,  which  states  that  Proposition  6,  on  which 
we  at  PYM  labored  mightily,  is  unconstitutional. 

We  knew  it  all  the  time,  are  sorry  Mr.  Briggs  did  not 
consult  counsel  before  he  drew  it  up,  regret  the 
inconvenience,  worry,  and  expense  to  which 
California  citizens  will  be  put  before  this  initiative 
is  laid  to  rest,  and  are  brought  soberly  to  recognize 
once  again  that  our  forefathers  wrought  better 
than  they  knew,  and  better  than  we  know. 

In  the  face  of  the  Social  Order  Committee’s  great 
labors  at  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Clerk  hesitates  not 
at  all  to  bring  forth  once  again  his  hope  that  we 
might  do  things  differently  next  year.  Let  me  quote 
Lowell  Tozer’s  statement,  which  has  been  greeted 
with  great  favor  by  the  Ministry  and  Oversight  Com- 
mittee: “ . . . the  idea  of  a major  committee  like 
Peace  or  Social  Order  picking  out  one  or  two  major 
concerns,  only,  for  a Yearly  Meeting.  They  could 
be  one  or  two  weighty  social  concerns,  rather  than 
a list  of  brush  fires,  something,  perhaps,  that  indi- 
vidual Friends  or  monthly  meetings  are  working  on. 
The  committee  could  give  notice  and  information 
in  advance  to  PYM  Friends,  perhaps  in  the  Bulletin. 
They  could  then  lead  PYM  in  a worshipful  session 
on  the  one  or  two  concerns,  out  of  which  a Minute 
might  or  might  not  grow,  a statement  of  our  posi- 
tion as  Friends.  Such  a statement  would  be  an 
organic  outgrowth  of  our  inner  lives,  and,  if  brief, 
could  help  to  give  real  substance  to  our  PYM  Epis- 
tle, tor  example.  Also,  it  would  give  us  something 
valid  to  share  with  our  meetings  at  home,  rather 
than  the  news  that  we  had  at  PYM  fired  off  x-many 
salvoes  of  instructions  to  politicians  here  and 
abroad.” 

Lowell  asks  for  my  opinion  on  this  format,  and  I, 
by  means  of  this  article,  am  asking  for  yours.  The 
Committee  is  willing  to  experiment;  one  member 
suggests  we  not  follow  up  on  brushfires  at  all.  She 
would  have  us  seek  together  the  elements  of  a truly 
Friendly  Social  Order.  Once  we  get  the  picture 
clear  in  our  mind,  then  we  can  work  with  might  and 
main  to  achieve  it.  Several  of  the  Committee  are  a 
little  skeptical  of  the  Clerk’s  revolutionary  optimism; 
the  Committee  may  need  to  take  a more  active  role 
in  formulating  our  desires  than  he  seems  willing  to 
recognize. 


Rather  than  pre-set  the  dialogue  with  further  sug- 
gestions of  my  own  or  from  the  Committee,  I 
would  leave  it  here  for  your  responses.  If  you  tend 
to  yawn,  let  me  jog  your  mental  stimuli  with  the 
following  statement:  Friends  always  list  the  Peace 
and  Social  Order  Committees  in  reverse  order  of 
their  importance,  a fact  which  reflects  our  priori- 
ties, not  the  facts  of  life.  If  we  have  a decent  Social 
Order,  we  will  have  Peace;  without  a decent  Social 
Order,  Peace,  like  Happiness,  will  be  forever  beyond 
our  reach. 

LETTERS 

Dear  Editor: 

Along  with  many,  many  others  I am  deeply  sad- 
dened by  Bob  Schutz’s  retirement  from  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Bulletin.  What  he  has  done  for  this 
publication,  for  Friends  of  the  West,  and  for  Qua- 
kerism in  general  is  little  short  of  a miracle.  We  are 
now  measurably  more  open-minded  and  less  clan- 
nish as  a religion  because  he  conceived  of  the 
Bulletin  at  least  in  part  as  a forum  for  ideas. 

How  many  Friends  would  have  thought  it  possible, 
a few  years  ago  to  conceive  of  a Quaker  atheist, 
much  less  to  accept  him  as  a bona  fide  member  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends?  Because  of  the 
free  give-and-take  encouraged  by  Bob  Schutz  in  the 
pages  of  the  Bulletin , the  old,  cramping  restraints 
have  now  been  loosened,  and  the  new  freedom 
graces  us  all! 

Farewell,  Bob  Schutz,  extraordinary  editor. 

Hugh  J.  Hamilton 
Claremont  Meeting 

Dear  Editor, 

There  is  an  economic  answer  to  the  probelms  of 
unemployment  and  inflation  and  of  ridding  us  of 
these  ills  without  relying  on  war,  preparations  for 
war,  building  more  prisons,  or  other  government 
works,  or  turning  to  socialism. 

It  is  not  a new  idea,  but  is  almost  100  years  old, 
in  fact.  The  reform  is  to  take  off  the  taxes  on  man- 
made wealth,  such  as  money,  buildings,  machines, 
food,  clothing,  etc.,  and  increase  taxes  on  all 
natural  resources,  including  land,  which  is  a natural 
resource.  Private  enterprise  is  being  stifled  by  too 
much  government  regulation  and  taxes.  If  there 
were  enough  jobs,  minimum  wages,  which  discour- 
age hiring  inexperienced  youths  and  pari  time 
workers,  would  not  be  needed.  Also,  rules  about 
racial,  age,  and  sexual  discrimination  would  become 
obsolete. 
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Government  made  jobs  are  a poor  way  of  making 
work.  The  family  farm  would  again  appear  as  a 
good  place  to  work,  eat,  and  live.  Why?  Because 
when  we  tax  land  higher,  the  price  of  land  goes 
down,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  keep  it  unless  it 
is  being  used  in  its  most  economical  way.  Ordi- 
nary men  could  afford  to  buy  a small  place.  They 
can’t  now.  Land  speculators  could  not  earn  a liv- 
ing by  being  land  speculators.  Current  tax  laws, 
including  Prop.  13,  reward  land  speculators.  We 
are  land  speculators  if  we  sell,  or  hope  to  sell,  some 
land  for  more  than  we  paid  for  it.  I am  sure  many 
Friends  are  guilty  of  this. 

Under  this  tax  reform,  there  would  be  no  sales, 
corporation,  income,  inventory,  building  taxes  or 
business  license  fees.  But  sufficient  revenue  could 
be  gathered  by  taxing  land,  oil,  coal,  minerals, 
water,  views,  sunlight,  wind,  radio  and  T.V.  waves, 
geological  hot  water,  etc. 

Read  Antidote  for  Madness  by  Wylie  Young, 

904  Harvard  Ave.,  PA  19081,  $2.95.  Also, 

Power  and  Land  in  California.  Ralph  Nader  Task 
Force  by  Robert  C.  Fellmath,  Center  for  Study 
of  Responsible  Law,  Washington,  D.C.  Also  read 
“Prometheus  Bound”  by  George  Gilder  in  Harpers, 
September,  1978. 

Your  Friend, 

Harriet  Wendell 
Santa  Monica  Meeting 

Dear  Editor, 

In  reading  the  reports  on  New  Call  No.  2, 1 find 
that  Friends  and  other  peacemakers  consistently 
talk  about  two  distinctly  separate  concepts  of 
peace  as  though  they  were  one  and  the  same  thing: 
peace,  the  absence  of  war,  and  peace,  the  absence 
of  conflict. 

Peace  the  absence  of  war  is  a relationship 
between  nations  wherein  arms  are  not  relevant  in 
the  resolution  of  conflicts  between  them.  It  is  the 
predominant  relationship  between  nations  through- 
out the  world.  The  quest  for  peace  then  presuma- 
bly would  be  to  achieve  such  relationships  between 
nations  that  are  now  hostile. 

What  we  are  after  is  a relationship  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.  like  that  which  now  exists 
between  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain  or  a relation- 
ship between  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  like  that 
which  now  exists  between  France  and  West 
Germany. 

From  Van  Ernst’s  report  about  the  New  Call,  I 
quote,  “To  dismantle  the  institutions  of  war,  or 


remove  the  causes  of  war,  our  study  paper  suggests 
these  areas  — disarmament,  hunger,  and  human 
rights.” 

Hunger  and  human  rights  speak  to  peace,  the 
absence  of  conflict.  Conflict  is  seen  as  war  in 
microcosm;  to  get  rid  of  war  we  must  get  rid  of 
the  inequalities  that  cause  conflict.  But  the  power 
structures  that  are  promoting  the  arms  race  are 
neither  hungry  or  in  need  of  rights.  Hunger  and 
human  rights  are  issues  at  the  domestic  level  and 
seldom  interfere  with  the  relationship  between 
friendly  states. 

We  have  peace,  the  absence  of  war,  between  the 
U.S.  and  India  even  though  we  have  not  solved  the 
problems  of  hunger  and  human  rights.  This  peace 
is  a fact  and  exists  without  disarmament  or  world 
law.  Yet  such  a relationship  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  a few  other  countries  would 
reduce  our  mutually  planet  destroying  potential  to 
the  states  of  Union  and  Confederate  cannon, 
reminders  of  a relationship  that  was. 

The  creation  of  such  a relationship  should  be  the 
primary  focus  of  the  peace  community.  Instead 
we  promote  the  military  game  of  disarmament  and 
leave  the  improvements  of  the  relationship  almost 
entirely  to  commercial  interests. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Runnings 

University  Meeting 

Editor: 

Bob  Schutz  rightly  says  in  his  two  long  para- 
graphs on  inflation  (FB-9-78)  “.  . . it  is  the  result 
of  too  much  money  chasing  too  few  goods.”  But 
nowhere  does  he  mention  cutting  the  military  bud- 
get as  the  obvious  remedy.  From  a pamphlet  pre- 
pared by  Claremont  Meeting  in  1974  for  national 
distribution  I quote  briefly: 

The  annual  expenditure  of  around  $100 
billion  for  the  military  puts  money  into 
circulation  and  so  increases  demands  for 
civilian  goods,  but  it  supplies  no  such 
goods  to  meet  that  demand..  It  produces 
things  like  tanks,  submarines,  mortars  and 
missiles  — products  of  no  use  to  people 
in  their  daily  lives  . . . Sen.  Wm. 

Proxmire  ...  in  the  Sixties  said:  Mili- 
tary spending  is  the  most  inflationary 
the  government  does  because  it  does 
not  supply  a marketplace  need. 

Claremont’s  pamphlet  went  on  to  quote  Sen. 
Cranston,  Seymour  Melman  and,  for  1974,  the 
Joint  Congressional  Economic  Committee  all  say- 

( Continued  on  page  52) 
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ing  military  spending  is  inflationary.  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation  gives  the  current 
figure  as  $ 1 32  billion. 

Also  pertinent  to  the  concern  of  Bob’s  article  for 
the  right  of  every  American  to  have  a job  is  the 
second  part  of  the  same  pamphlet  on  unemploy- 
ment: 

While  the  defense  industry  is  only  one 
cause  of  unemployment,  statistical  data 
indicate  it  is  the  largest  single  factor. 

...  we  can  estimate  a total  of  one 
million  jobs  lost  through  spending 
$ 1 00  billion  on  military  instead  of 
on  general  civilian  purposes. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  Pasadena 
put  out  a pamphlet  on  jobs  and  military  spending 
some  time  ago,  showing  that  more  jobs  per  billion 
dollars  are  created  in  civilian  production. 

Total  disarmament  would  cause  the  needed 
major  economic  revolution  in  America,  providing 
more  jobs  and  reducing  inflation  simultaneously. 

I believe  it  would  provide  the  only  enduring  basis 
for  any  kind  of  Economic  Bill  of  Rights. 

Franklin  Zahn 
Claremont  Meeting 

Marriages  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 

Friends  regard  marriage  as  an  individual  commit- 
ment made  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  witnessing 
Friends.  Arrangements  Committees  for  Friends 
wishing  to  marry  at  Quaker  Center  should  make 
reservations  with  the  Quaker  Center  resident  hosts. 
All  arrangements  for  a wedding  at  Quaker  Center 
should  be  under  the  care  of  a Friends  Meeting. 

Burials  and  Memorial  Meetings  at  Quaker 
Center 

“Eternity  is  at  our  hearts,  pressing  upon  our 
time-worn  lives  warning  us  with  intimations  of  an 
astounding  destiny,  calling  us  home  to  itself.” 

Faith  and  Practice 

Since  1973,  the  Quaker  Center  Committee  has 
invited  Friends  to  bring  ashes  of  relatives  or  friends 
to  leave  among  the  redwoods  of  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center.  A simple  form  must  be  filled  out 
by  next-of-kin  and  witnessed  by  one  of  the  Quaker 
Center  hosts.  A Meeting  in  the  manner  of  Friends 
is  usually  the  only  ceremony. 

Please  contact  the  hosts  for  details. 
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Solitude  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 

Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  California,  is  offer- 
ing an  opportunity  for  a person  or  persons  who 
wish  a Thoreau  experience.  We  have  recently 
acquired  land  with  two  simple  wooden  buildings, 
without  running  water  or  electricity,  near  a spring 
on  27  acres  of  beautiful  forest  land  where  one  can 
“rough  it”  in  solitude.  Please  apply  Quaker  Center, 
Box  686,  Ben  Lomond  95005. 

CALENDAR 

January,  1979 

20  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting 

San  Francisco  Friends  Center 

20  Kenneth  Boulding  Weekend  at  Quaker 

Center,  Ben  Lomond,  exploring  “The 
Quaker  Image  In  the  World:  Does  It 
Contribute  to  a Scientific  Analysis?” 

February,  1979 

16-19  Marian  Sanders  with  West  Coast  Quaker 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Psycho- 
logy, Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond. 

March,  1979 

3 Interim  Representative  Committee, 

PYM,  Orange  Grove  Meeting  House, 
Pasadena 

9 Weekend  Discussion  of  the  Middle 

East,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond, 
AFSC  Staff  Members,  Ben  Seaver, 
and  Ben  Lomond  Committee 


